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sometimes with bandages. I learnt long afterwards that he felt
it his duty each Saturday to go to Kattowitz and there to engage
in " Pole-baiting." Quite simply he was a member of a German
patriotic organization whose functions were to interrupt Polish
propaganda.

Compared with the other British members of the Commission,
I was very fluent in the French language, and because the British
Commissioner spoke it but haltingly I was much in demand.
I enjoyed the pleasant society of the French and the culture
which they had brought to a Commission which in its British
ranks was so painfully absent. The French, too, showed me
some respect as having been a Regular officer, while they cordially
disliked most of my fellow-countrymen with whom their duty
threw them into association. Many of them imagined that
Colonel Percival was Jewish, for in appearance he was sallow
with a Semitic nose and deep-set heavy eyes. They suspected
that Jewish financial interests were urging British policy always
towards political reorientation, and thought that Percival was
employed as the chisel with which to carve a British-German
entente. The hereditary hate of the Polish people for the Jews
needs no emphasis. The French sought to make Percival
abhorrent to them.

The British Commissioner, being a ripe German scholar, and
as a consequence possessing little sympathy with the French,
found himself by inclination associated with the great German
families of Silesia. I used to go with him frequently to the house
of Prince Hatzfelt, a distinguished, learned, and charming old
man who served us English tea in the English fashion. I was a
visitor, also, at the Schloss of Prince Hohenlohe, who in any land
would have passed as an English gentleman. He is a bachelor,
living with his men-servants, farming his lands, interested in the
chase and in literature, and literally worshipped by his servants.
I was the guest of the Prince again in 1929, after it was known
among the German Silesians that I had waged a long fight for
fair play to these nationals. The finest linen was laid on my bed,
so thin, so gossamer-like that it felt like silk : the blankets were
of the finest merino lamb, soft as a woman's skin. The bed was
like the one for which I hope for in Paradise. The room was
immense, richly decorated not alone with priceless antique
furniture, but modernized with every convenience of water and
cunningly hidden lights. Two liveried men-servants, ex-Guards-
men, waited always on my slightest whim. They stooped to